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EXHIBITION FROM BUCKINGHAM COLLECTION 



THE color prints by Utamaro, 
from the Clarence Buckingham 
collection which have been on 
exhibition in Gallery 46 since the first 
of November, were, on January 13, re- 
placed by a selection of prints by 
Hokusai. 

The place of Hokusai among the 
great artists of the world is quite gen- 
erally conceded, yet in spite of it many 
different opinions are held by competent 
judges as to the merit of his works. 
Japanese critics in particular, while rec- 
ognizing his genius, his extraordinary 
versatility, his gift of facile character- 
ization, his keen sense of humor, and his 
skill in the use of the brush, find him, 
nevertheless, deficient in refinement of 
feeling. Without doubt, if the entire 
body of his performance be considered, 
this verdict is justified. His production 
was enormous. Thousands of his draw- 
ings are rough sketches dashed off on the 
inspiration of the moment. Many of his 
works are manifestly intended to display 
his manual dexterity; and even his more 
serious efforts are often marred by a cer- 
tain coarseness for which no amount of 
skill can atone. On the other hand, 
nearly everything he produced bore the 
impress of distinctive character which 
seldom lapsed into mere mannerism. And 
his greatest works are marked by origi- 
nality and imaginative insight of a very 
high order. Among his paintings and 
his color prints there are a large number 
that are masterly in conception, strong 
and vital in execution, and not lacking 
in a sense of the poetic relationships 
which the Japanese connoisseurs regard 
as essential. 

The ninety-two prints in this exhibi- 



tion include superb impressions of 
some of his world-renowned master- 
pieces, and present also, a view of phases 
of his many-sided art that are scarcely 
less worthy though less widely known. 
In particular, attention may be called to 
the large "ka-cho" (flower and bird) 
prints hung upon the north wall, and the 
set of six of smaller size, upon the south 
wall. All of these are excessively rare. 
Why this should be so is incomprehensible 
save upon the probable supposition that 
they were very popular and being em- 
inently suitable for mounting upon 
screens the major part of the editions 
were so used and were destroyed by 
exposure. 

Other rarities are the long surimono 
and the set of "The Six Famous Poets." 
The surimono are not often found in 
good preservation, partly because of the 
unsized and extremely fragile paper up- 
on which they were printed, to secure a 
certain quality of impression not other- 
wise obtainable. Another reason is that 
many of these long surimono were the 
decorated portion of invitations to sami- 
sen recitals, dancing exhibitions, and 
other gatherings, — the names of the per- 
formers and sometimes the programme 
being printed upon the blank half of the 
sheet, — and, as they were folded to go 
into small envelopes when sent out, the 
recipients commonly kept them folded 
up and they became badly soiled and 
frayed along the lines of the folds and 
upon the exposed surfaces. 

Of the forty-six prints comprising the 
"Thirty-six Views of Fuji" series, forty- 
three are shown, one of them in two dif- 
ferent colorings. 

F. W. G. 
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